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RUINS OF BABYLON, 


These ruins are to be regarded as the most interest- 
ing productions of man, as well on account of their par- 
amount antiquity, as of all the associations connected 
with them. They have been visited and described by| pyroy, 

Mr. Rich, resident for the East India company at Bag-| Mr. Rich, whose residence at the court of Bagdad, 
dad; and the result of bis researches is given by the | and the powerful protection of the Pacha, afforded him 
tev. Mr. Manrice, author of Indian Antiquities, and every facility for comprehensive investigation, describes 
Assistant Librarian to the British Museum, in his elab-| the whole country between Bagdad nnd Hella, a dis- 
orate work entitled ** Observations connected with A-| tance of 48 miles, as a perfectly flat, and, for the great- 
stronomy and Ancient History, sacred and profane, on| er part, uncultivated waste; though it is evident, from 
the Ruins of Babylon.” the number of canals by which it is traversed, and the 

Babylon was situated in a plain of vast extent, and | jmmense ruins that cover its surface, that it must former- 
bisected by the noble river Euphrates, Over this river Jy have been both well peopled and cultivated. About 
was thrown a bridge of massy masonry, strongly com-| two miles above Hella, the more prominent ruins com- 
pacted with iron and lead, by which the two sides of} mence, among which, at intervals, are discovered, in 
the city were connected; and the embankments on | considerable quantities, burn! and unburnt bricks and 
each side, to restrain its current, were lofty, and formed | bitumen ; two vast mounds in particujar attract atten- 
of the same durable materials as the walls of the city. | tion from their size, and these are situated on the east- 
‘The city itself is represented by Herodotus to have been | ern bank of the Euphrates. There are scarcely any 
a perfect square, enclosed by a wall in circumference | remains of ruins visible, immediately opposite on the 
our hundred and eighty furlongs. It is stated to bave| western bank, but there are some of a stupendous mag- 
abounded in houses three or four stories in height, and | nitude on that side, about six miles to to the south-west 
to have been regularly divided into streets, running par- | of Hella. 
ailelto each other, with transverse avenues occasionally! The first grand mass of ruins described by Mr. Rich, 
opening to the river. It was surrounded with 8 wide and’ extends one thousand one hundred yards in length, and 
deep trench, the earth dug out of which was formed | eight hundred in its greatest breadth, its figure nearly 
into square brieks and baked ina furnace. With these, | resembling that of a quadrant; its height is irregular; 
cemented together with healed bitumen, intermixed | but the moat elevated part may be about fifty or sixty 
with reeds to bind the viscid mass, the sides of the} feet above the level of the plain, and it has been dug 
trenches were lined; and of the same solid materials | into for the purpose of procuring bricks. On the north 
the walls of the vast dimensions above described were] is a valley of 550 yards in length, the area of which is 
formed. At certain regular distances on them, watch | covered with tussocks of rank grass, and crossed by a 
towers were erected ; and below they were divided and | line of ruins of very little elevation. To this succeeds 
adorned with a hundred massy gates of brass. the second grand heap of ruins, the shape of which: is 

In the centre of each of the grand divisions of the nearly a square, of seven hundred yards length and 
city, a stupendous public fabric was erected. Ip one} breadth, and having its S. W. angle connected with the 
(the eastern side) stood the temple of Belus; and in| N, W, angle of the mounds of Amran, by a ridge of con- 
the other, (or wesfern division) in a large or etrongly | siderable height, and nearly 100 yards in breadth.— 
fortified inclosure, the royal palace, intended, doubtless, | This is certainly the most interesting part of the ruins of 
for defence as well as for ornament. The temple of | Babylon; every vestige discoverable in it declares it to 
Lelus was a square pile, on each side of the extent of| have been composed of buildings far superior to all the 
two furlongs. The tower erected in its centre was a/ rest which have left traces in the eastern quarter: the 
furlong in breadth, and as much in height, the latter of | bricks are of the finest description; and, notwithstand- 
which (taking the furlong at ovly 500 feet) is enormous, | ing this is the grand storehouse of them, and that the 
being higher, by 20 feet, than the great pyramid of) greatest supplies have been and are now constantly 
Memphis, whose altitude was taken by Greaves. O0/ drawn from it, they appear still to be abundant, But 
this tower, as a BASE, seven other lofty towers were | the operation of extracting the bricks has caused great 
erected in regular succession; and the whole was] confusion, and contributed much to increase the diffi- 
crowned, according to Diodorus, with a brazen statute culty of decyphering the original design of this mound, 
of the god Bexus, 40 feet high! The palace, intended ; as, ip eearch of them, the workmen pierce into it in ev- 


and the subterraneous vault or tunnel constructed by 
Semiramis, or Nitocris, or the founder of Babylon, who- 
ever he was, there is no necessity ta dilate, as every 
trace of them, except what the idle fancy of travellers 
has surmised, must long since have disappeared ; but 
such, in its general outline, was THE MIGHTY BA- 
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Not more than two hundred yards from the northern 
extremity of the above mound is a ravine hollowed out 
by those who dig for bricks, in length nearly a hundred 
yards, and thirty feet wide, by forty or fifty deep. On 
one side of it a few yards of wall remain standing, the 
face of which is very clean and perfect, and which ap- 
pears to have been the front of some building. The 
opposite side is so confused a mass of rubbish, that it 
should seem the ravine bad been worked through a 
solid building. Under the foundations at the southern 
end an opening is made, which discovers a subterrane- 
ous passage seven feet in height, and winding to the 
south, floored and walled with large brick, laid in bitu- 
men, and covered over with pieces of sand-stone, a 
yard thick, and several yards long, on which the whole 
pressure is so great as to have given a considerable de- 
gree of obliquity to the side walls of the passage. The 
superstructure is cemented with bitumen, other parts of 
the ravine with mertar, amd the bricks have all wriling 
on them. The northern end of the ravine appears to 
have been crossed by an extremely thick wall of yel- 
lowish brick, cemented with a brilliant white mortar, 
which has been broken through in hollowing it out: and 
a little to the north is sculptured a lion of colossal di- 
mensions, standing on a pedestal, of a coarse kind of 
grey granite, and of rude workmanship; in the mouth 
is ) gaa aperture, into which a man my introduce 
his fist. 

The next aig mass to that of Amran is the 
Kasr, or Palace, &é it‘is called by the natives, and it is 
thus described by Mr. Rich. 

“It is a very remarkable ruin, which, beifg uncor- 
ered, and in part detached from the rubbish, is visible 
from a considerable distance, but 80 surprisingly fresh 
in its appearance, i nly after a minute in- 
| spection, in reality a Baby- 
_loniang eral walls and piers, 
(whit ight feet in thickness. 
jin so namented with niches, and i Others, 
istrengthed b ters and buttresses, built of fine borut 
i brick, (still perfectly clean and sharp,) laid in lime ce- 
| pret, of such tenacity, that those whose business it is 
have given up working, on account of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of extracting them whole. The tops of these 
walls are broken, and may bave beem much higher.— 
| On the outside, they have in some p aces been cleared 
‘nearly to the foundations; but the internal spaces, 
formed by them, are yet filled with rubbish, in some 
parts almost (o their summit. One part of the wall bas 
been split into three parts, and overthrown, as if by an 
earthquake ; some detached walls of the same kind, 
standingatdifferent distances show what remains to bave 
















i been only a small part of the original fabric ; indeed, it 


also as a citadel, was erected on an area a mile and a ery direction, hollowing out deep ravines aud pits, and | appears that the passage in the ravine, together with the 


half square, and was surrounded with three vast circu-: throwing up the rubbish in heaps on the surface. In 

Jar walls, which, as we are informed by Diodoras Sicu- | <ome places they have bored into the solid mass, form- 
. . ‘ ad * 

Jus, were ornamented with sculptured animals resem- | ing winding caverns and subterraneous passages, which 


bricks of which they were composed, and aflerwards | quently bury the workmen in the rubbish, Ina!! these 
burnt in, ‘This inay be mentioned ae nearly the earliest | excavations, walls of burnt brick, laid in lime mortar of 
specimen of enanielling on record, 


} 
hess, fo have been ignorant of this fine art, and that | fne earthenware, marble, and great quantities of var- 
. . ' P > e 

they could also engrave upon them, is evident (were | ished Liles, Ihe glazing and coloring of which are sur- 


such evidence wanting) from the characters at this day | prisingly fresh. In @ hollow near the southern part 


‘ i , . ° 
sculptured upon those that have been dug up and] 4p, Rieh found a sepulchral urn of earthenware, which 


brought to Nurcpe, two of which ore preserved in the} fad been broken in digging, and near it lay some hu- 


Retish Muscwm. On the fur-iamed baaging gardens, | man bones, which pulverized with the touch, 


‘it. There are some hollows underneath, in which sey- 
‘eral persons have lost their lives; so that no one will 
bling life, richly painted in their natural colors on the | fom their being left without adequate support, fre-| 


‘come choked up with rubbi-b 


Indeed, it was) , very good quality are seen; and, in addition to the 
scarcely possible for a nation, who were to well prac-} cubctances generally strewed on the surfaces of all these 
tised in the burning of bricks even to a vitreous hard-| mounds, we here find fragments of alabaster ressels, | 


wall which crosses its dpper end, were connected with 


now venture into them, and their, entrances have be- 
Newr this ruin is aheop 
of rubbish, the sides of which are curiously streaked 
by the alternation of its material, the chief part of 
which, it is probable, was unburnt brick, of which f 
found a small quantity in the neighbortoo: ; bul no 
reeds tere discoverwble in the interstices. 

* A mile to the north of the Kasr, or full five niles 


distant from Hella, and 959 yards from the river bank, 


is the Jast ruin of this series, which hes been described 
hy Pietro Delia Valle, who determines it to have been 
tue Tower of Dejur, an opinion alupted by Rennel. — 
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The natives call it Mukallibe, or, according to the vul- 
gar Arab pronunciation of these perts, Mujelibe, mean- 
ing overturned ; they somctimes also apply this term to 
the mounds of the Kasr. It is of an oblong shape, ir- 
regular in its height and the measurement of its sides, 


which face its cardinal points ; the northern side being 


200 yards in length, the southern 219, the eastern 182, 
and the western 136; the elevation of the south-east, 
or highest angle, 141 feet. ‘The western face, which is 
the Jeast elevated, is the most interesting, on account 
of the appearance of building it presents. Near the 
summit of it appears a low wall, with interruptions, 
built of unburnt bricks, mixed up with chopped straw 
or reeds, and cemented with clay-mortar of great thick- 
ness, having between every layer a layer of reeds; and 
on the north-side are aleo some vestiges of a similar 
gonstruction. The southwest angle is crowned by 
something like a turret, or Jantern: the other angles 
are in a less perfect state; but may originally have 
been ornamented in a similar manner. ‘The western 
face is lowest and easiest of ascent, the northern 
the most difficult. All are worn into furrows 
by the weather; and in some places, where several 
channels of rain have united together, these furrows ure 
of great depth, and penetrate a considerable way into 
the mound. ‘The summit is covered with heaps of rub- 
bish, in digging into some of which, layers of broken 
burnt brick, cemented with mortar, are discovered, and 
whole bricks, with inscriptions on them, are here and 
there found; the whole is covered with innumerable 
iragments of pottery, brick, bitumen, pebbles, vitrified 
brick, or scoria, and even shells, bits of glass, and moth- 
er of pear). 

Mr. Rich having now finished his observations on the 
ruins of the east bank of the Euphrates, enters opon 
the examination of what, on the opposite west bank, 
have been by some travellers supposed, (and their sup- 
positions have beef adopted by ails l,) io be 
the remains of this great city. Those, however, which 
Mr.Rich describes, are of the most trifling kind, scarcely 
. exceeding one hundred yards in extent, and wholly 
consisting of two or three insignificant mounds of earth, 
overgrown with rank - The country too being 
marshy, he doubts th 
any buildings of cons 
spot, and, much less, 
mensigns.of those descri 
antiquity. He then opens to our vie 
most unexplored remain of ancient. g 
following passage : 

*- But, although there are not any ruins in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the river, by far the most stupen- 
dous and surprising mass of all the remains of Babylon 










—a curious fact, and one for which | am utterly inca- 
pable of accounting. 

“Round the Birs are traces of ruins to a considera- 
ble extent. To the north is the conal which supplies 
Mesjiid Ali with water, which wes dog at the expense 
of the Nuwaub Shujahed Doulah, and called after bis 
Hindia. We vere iuformed that, from the 
sunwit of the Birs, in a clear morning, the gilt dome of 
Mes)id Ali may be seen.”’ 

Clarke's Wonders of the World, 


country, 
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FOR THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 





To the Editors of the Magazine, 

Dear Brethren,— By the permission of Heaven, I at- 
tended tbe General Convention of Universalists, holden 
et Warner, N. H. on the 18th and 19thult. Not being 
a firm believer in the Abrahamic faith, I attended, | 
think, with a sincere desire to receive, and not only 
receive, but with a determination to acknowledge all the 
Troth, I had evidence of, and to cast the bad away. 
Now what shall | say? hadI no good to acknowledge, 
was no good received from so many sermons, so many 
prayers, so much conversation? Oh what a lamentation 
this would be to me. But I can say in sincerity of 
heart I had little or nothing to cast away ; it was indeed 
to mea feast of fat things. On Tuesday evening, while 
in the council chamber, my heart felt to rejoice on 
hearing good news from the far countries, on hearing 
the many interesting, heart-cheering, and comforting 
letters sent to tlie body from the many branches, testi- 
fying that the Lord is good and gracious unto them ;— 
and also to hear of their strong determination to perse- 
vere in the ways of well doing, and their fervent desires 
to the Great Head of this body, that /Aey with us all 
might let our light so shine before men, that others be- 
hoiding our good works may be led to glorify our Fath- 
er who is in heaven, and to acknowledge that the 
** Lord is good to all and that his tender mercies are 
over all his works.? On the morrow, every thing seem- 
ed to lead us all to think if not to say, ** behold how 
good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren” and 
friends ** to dwell together in unity.”> Then, after 
partaking of all the bounties of Heaven that our na- 
tures required, we assembled at the house of worship, 
where, from our dear brethren, we received food that 
was meat indeed. The particulars of those discourses, 
it would be needless forme to mention, as I am confi- 
dent they are fresh in your memories, and may, if need- 
ful, be given to the public by a more able pen than 
mine. On the day following our joy was increased by 
| hearing other faithful heralds proclaim fo a crowded 








el ee me 





js situated in the desert about six miles to the south- assembly the good word of life and salvation to every 
west of Hella, It is called by the Arabs Birs Nimrod, | son and daughter of Adam. While hearing, | was led 
by the Jews Nebuchadneszar’s Prison. Itis a mound to inquire can this be true? it is possible it may be.— 
of an oblong figure, the total circumference of which is) Has Da¥id really declared that “ the Lord is good to 
seven hundred and sixty-two yards. At the eastern , all, and his tender mercies. are over all his works?” He 
side it is cloven by a deep furrow, and is net more than certainly has, and [ must believe it, I do believe it, and 
fifty or sixty feet high ; but at the western it rises in a| | do rejvice in it too, yea! will rejoice. 
conical figure to the elevation of one hundred and nine- that God has made, and | am fully confident that I am 
. eight feet; and on its summit is a solid pile of brick,!no more worthy of eterna] life than any other of the 
ihirty-seven feet high by twent;-eight in breadth, di- | buman family. For several years | have had a struggle 
minishing in thickness to the top, which is broken and jy my mind to know whether the doctrine of the oa 
irregujar, and rent by a Jarge fissure extending through versal, good will of Godto men was true or not ; and 
a third of its height. It is perforated by small square | not only so, but prejudice has taught me that there was 
holes, disposed in rhomboids. . The fine burnt bricks of nothing among the Universolists like piety or religion. 
which it ts bualt have inscriplions on them ; and so ad- , But the more [ am with them, the more I find out my 
mirable is the cement, which appears to be lime-mor-) mistake. Though the people called Universalists are 
tar, that, though the layers are so close together that it noteveron the wing, yet they are devotional ; (1 don’t 
is difficult to discern what substance is between them, mean every one who bears the name) and | believe it 
it is nearly impossible to extract ove of the bricks to be as needful to work in the vallies as on the hich 
whole, The other parts of the summit of this bill are hills, although we may not there behold so wany Dee 
occupied by immense fragments of brick- work, of no lies, as when on the top of the mount. 
determinate figure, tumbled together and converted! Lit him who is a partialist take but a short tour 
into solid wilrified masses, as if they had unde rgone the through the country at this time and behold the works 
action of the fiercest Gre,or been blown up with gus pow. of God in creation, view (he trees laden with fruit for 
der, the layers of the bricks bring perfectly discernible, , the geodel man, s 
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the most elegant carpets, see the large fields all white 
and ready to harvest for the benefit of arr, and for 
many who are distrusting the goodness of Him who jg 
bestowing all those inestimable blessings upon them, 
and then let him ask himself whether God is good only. 
to a part, and be will quickly answer ‘* no; he is and 
ever will be good unto ALL.”” Then never distrust 
again. 

Shall I now in a few words try to encourage such as 
are doubting and fearing, lest they should receive and 
assent to something short of the truth as it is ig 
Jesus? Do not despise the day of small things, but lay 
hold of the promises, and be determined to acknowledge 
what truth is made manifest to you, and light will stil] 
break upon yourminds. Fear not man; he is not to 
be our judge, but God is our jadge and knows our 
hearts, and well he knows whether we have the fear of 
God or man before oureyes. My views of late have been 
so extended that] wish to spend much of my time in 
inviting all to come to this fountsig which always is 
full. But! will o0 longerat this time trespass on your 
patience, but drop my pen after expressing my desire 
to the Great Author of all goodness, that he will con- 
tinue to extend the knowledge of himself until every 
one may be led to exclaim with the Psalmist, “* The 
Lord is good (0 all asd his lender mercies are over all 
his works.” Rees, 
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FOR THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 





The following is the third chapter of the Confession 
of Faith adopted by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, at their Synod in Philadel- 
phia, in May, 1788, and retained, by that denomi- 
nation, to this day. We are exceedingly happy im the 
refection that the time has at length arrived when it is 
unnecessary to offer one word of comment on the gen- 
eral character of this piece; but yet so long as a very 
numerous and popular body of christians will retain 
such articles in its confession of faith, these articles 
must be beid up to the abhorrence of the public. 


Confession of Faith, &c. 
** Cmap. Ill. 
" Of God's elernal decree. 


** 1, God, from al] eternity, did by the most wise and 
holy counsel of his own will, -freely aud uuchangeably 
ordain whatsoever comes to pass; yet so as thereby 
neitber is God the author of sin, nor is violence offered 
to the will of the creatures, mor is the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away, but rather es 
tablished. 

‘2. Although God knows whatsoever may or can 
come fo pass, upon all supposed conditions; yet hath 
he not decreed any thing because he foresaw it as fu- 
ture, oras that which would come to pass, upon such 
conditions. 

“3. By the decree of God, for the manifestation of 
his glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto 
everlasting life, and others fore-ordained to everlasting 
Jeath. 

“4. These angels and men, thus predestinated and 
fore-ordaimed ate particularly and unchangeably de- 
signed ; and their number is so certain and defiuite, 
that it cannot be either increased or dia.inished. 

* 5. Those of mankind that are predestinated unte 
life, God, before the foundation of the world was laid, 
according to his eternal and immutable purpose, apd 
the secret eounse} and good pleasure of his wil], hath 
[chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere 
free grace and love, without any foresight of faith, or 
yood works, or perseverance in cither of them, or any 
other thing in the creature, as conditions, or causes 
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“6, As God hoth appointed the elect unto giory, so 
hath he, by the eternal and most free purpose of his will, 
fore-ordained all the means thereunto. Wherefore, 
they who are elected, being fallen in Adam, are re- 
deemed by Christ; are effectually called unto faith in 
Christ by his Spirit working in due season ; are justified, 
adopted, sanctified, and kept by his pewer through 
faith unto salvation. Neither are any other redeemed by 
Christ, effectoslly called, justified, «dopted, sanctified 
and saved, but the elect only. 

“, The rest of mankind, God was pleased, accord- 
ing to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, where- 
‘ he extendeth or with-holdeth mercy as he pleaseth, 
for the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, 
to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath 
for their sin to the praise of his glorious justice. 

“* 8, The doctrine of this high mystery of predestina- 
tion is to be handled with special prudence and care, 
that men attending the will of God revealed in his 
word, and yielding obedience thereunto, may, from the 
certainty of their effectual vocation, be assured of their 
eternal election. So shall this doctrine afford matter 
of praise, reverence and admiration of God; and of 
humility, diligence and abundant consolation to all that 


sincerely obey the gospel.” 
Ce 


FOR THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 


To the Rey. J. B*¥****, 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your address to me, in the 
Magazine for September 28th, permit me to observe, 
Ist. | deem it of no consequence which word is used in 
the passage in 1 Peter iii. 19, spirits or minds, as it re- 
spects the difficulty which [ think is obviated by 
Wakefield's rendering. If I rightly understand you, 
you think that the same idea is naturally conveyed by 
Wakefield’s text, as in our common version; but in my 
mind there isa very material difference. This differ- 
ence | think is made by the conjuncfion as, which in- 
dicates that those to whom Christ preached, being put 
to death in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit, were 
jn a similar situation to those who lived in Noah’s time. 
Before the gospel was sent to the Gentiles, by the 
preaching of the apostles, the Gentiles were herd to be 
convinced of the folly and vanity of their idolatry ; but 
when the spirit of grace and the power of working mi- 
racles accompanied the apostles’ ministry to them, 
they were converted, or as Peter expresses it, were 
brought unto God. 

Tbe instances which you mention of David, as in Ez. 
xxxvii. of the Ieraelites in Rom. xi., and of John Bap- 
tist, Mat. xi. 14 and others of a similar nature, | hum- 
bly conceive are weil chosen, as parallel passages, in a 
sense, to the one under consideration in Peter, and | 
think also, that these instances go to justify the con- 
junction as, which Wakefield uses to express the mean- 
ing of Peter. [ understand Ezekiel to mean, that a 
Prince, such.an one as was David, will rule over Israel. 
l understand that Paul, in Rom. xi. means that the 
house of Israel, in a future time, will be brought to the 
knowledge of the gospel. And I understand that John 
Baptist was a reformer as was Elijah, who is called Eli- 
as in the New-testament ; see Luke i. 16, 17, ** And 
many of the children of Israel shal} he turn to the Lord 
their God, Aud he shall go before him in the spirit 
and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers-to 
the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just ; to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” 
This was the fulfilment of the prophecy of Malachi.— 
See chop. iv. verses 5, 6, ** Bebold, I will send you 
Biijab the prophet, before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord ; and he shall turn the heart 
of the fathers to the children and the heert of the 
children to their fethers, lest | come ond smite the earth 
with a curse.” Now, dear sir, if you agree with me, 
that the meaning of the proplict Peckiel was, that the | 


Prince, who shall rule over Israel, shal] be such as was 
David; and that Malachi meant that such an one as 
was Elijah should be sent to Israel, then you will agree 
with me that Wakefield uses the conjunction as ina 
proper manuer, to show that those Gentiles to whom 
the gospel was preached after the resurrection of Christ, 
were before as hard to be convinced as the people were 
in Noah’s time, 

That Restorationists understand that those spirits in 
prison, to whom Christ preached, did then obtain their 
liberty, they signify by their appeal to Peter’s words in 
the next chapter; see verse 6. ‘* For, for this cause 
was the gospel preached also to them that are dead, 
that they might be jndged according to men in the 
flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.» Our 
brethren, who held to the papal idea of this passage in 
Peter iii. bring this in the iv. to support their views.— 
But if those spirits in prison are not yet liberated, it is 
very evident that Christ did not preach to them for the 
purpese of bringing them to God, or it must be granted 
that his preaching did not answer its object! Yours in 
the bonds of the gespel. H. B, 
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Ina late Christian Mirror, a publication recently 
established in Portland, Me. is a letter written in Edge- 
field, 8. C. by B. Manly, which treats of a great and 
happy reformation, as it is called, in that place and its 
vicinity. We have the following as an instance of the 
good work begun there, and which seems to be the 
cause of the author’s highest rejoicing. 


** In one seltlement, not far from the Meeting-house, 
the people have literally left off their domestic business, 
and are going night and day, far and near where they 
can hear of a prayer meeling.”” 

Iam no enemy to a REFORMATION. No! God for- 
bid that | should ever be the means of staying its pro- 
gress. It is my most sincere desire that men may re- 
form, and it is what I would ever delight to promote 
by every fair and effective method. A reformation as 
I conceive makes bad men Goon. It makes people so- 
ber, honest, industrious, kind and provident. But is 


that a reformation which allows the indolent to be more}i 


lacy! Nay, which draws off the industrious from their 
accustomed labors, and leads them into perpetual idle- 
ness? Is that a reformation which causes men to neg- 
lect the ‘* luboring of six days,’’ and to cease ** to pro- 
vide for one’s household,” and which if continued, 
must make destitute and wretched families? Is it a 
subject of rejoicing when “* people liberally leave off their 
domestic business? Is that a religious reformation 
when parents absent themselves from their families 
‘* night and day” and ‘* are going fareand near where 
they can hear of a prayer meeting? If such a course 
of conduct 18 a real reformation among the citizens of 
Edgefield, what an idea does this writer give us of their 
former babits! And though he rejoices for the good 
which he thinks has thus far obtained ; we should be 
much more gratified if they could have a reformation 
upon thal reformation until they become industrious 
and provident citizens. I do not however believe that 
it is a reformation. J believe that the people are worse 
now than they were before, for if ** they have literally 
left off their domestic business” it infers that they did 
once allend low, And if they once obeyed the Divine 
cowmand, to ** Jabor’? and to ** provide for their own 
household,’? but now do nof—it seems to be a re/ro- 
grade step, end calis for our regret rather than eur joy. 
if this is the state of society in Ldgeield, weil may we 
exclaim, O tempora! O mores ! 

‘Tbe writer of the letter says, that ** this fruit of (hi- 
REVIVAL is fast increasing and scems likely /o spread!” 
If this enthusiasm increases we may look next for MORE 
SUICIDES. 





Good Lerd deliver us trom it! Let not the | 
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southern indelence nor tLe deadly sup erstitios 





rench the industrious and peaceful abodes of New-Eng- 
land, Stay its march, O ye teachers of religion, and 
resiet its approach, ye advocates of morality! W. D. 


— : D>) a 
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To the Rev. Hosea Ballou. 


Dear Brother,—From what I have read of your writ- 
ings, | perceive we widely differ in our religions tenets ; 
yet the difference in our principles | hope will not tend 
to hinder a union, as I feel no disposition to reject a 
person, especially a religions character, merely in con- 
sequence of his different sentiments, (though this, alas, 
is too often the case among the different sects) nay, but 
I really hope that our different opinions may be so har- 
monized by the spirit of love, that instead of tending te. 
weaken a brotherly union, it will increase and strength- 
en it more abundantly: In like manner as the different 
sounds in music, by being harmonized by a skilful hand 
will produce a sweet and complete melody. 

And now, sir, I desire to ask, by what anthority you 
would attempt to: disprove a conditional salvation? ! 
do not mean condilional Saviour, by the words condi- 
tional salvation ; (although the Saviour, in reference to 
his power to save, may, and is, in sacred writ, truly 
called by the name, salevation,) but certain terws or 
conditions to be complied with, and performed by the 
creature man, in order to obtain salvation, or be save 
from eternal death. Sir, whatevermay be a cause of 
joy to you, a conditional salvation is a cause of an in- 
expressible joy to me; I feel to bless the Supreme for 
the blessed terms of eternal salvation; for without. 
them, | should consider myself with all the fallen race - 
of man, to be without a remedy, and of course, must 
inevitably perish in endless pain. And now, kind sir, 
if you know of any passage between the lids of the bi- 
ble, by which It can be clearly proved, that the Al- 
mighty has unconditionally given and made certain 
eternal salvation to the fallen race of man; I wish you: 
to inform me where I can find it—I grant that the grand 
work of Redemption was completed by Jesus Christ 
without any condition on the part of mankind ; but : 
that our f Mivatien is suspended on . 
by men, is abundantly man- 
» nam: passages of holy writ—I shall con- 
clade Dy asking you a short question, to wit, Is the 
soul of man a created being? 


Yours, | trust, in the bonds of christian fellowship. 
INQUIRER, 










A new mathematical computation of the Elect. 

A clergyman preeching in a neighboring town, in| 
stating the number of the Elect, declared it to be his 
opinion, that not more than ow® in a million of the hu- 
man race would be finally saved. A gentleman (who 
was one of his parishioners) observed, if there were not - 
to be more than fen persons eaved out of the present 
population of the United States, his chance would be so 
smal} that he could not afford to pay the minister avy 
more for preaching. This @@ming to the clergyman’s 
ears, he called on the gentleman with a view of having 
a reconciliation. And to obtsin it, observed, that he 
wrote the sermon in a hurry, and inserted the word . 
MILLION—that thinking afterwards he had stated the 
number that would be Jost too high, he altered it by in 
serting the word ¢housand in liew of ‘MILLION, (a very 
trifling alteration.) that in delivering bis sermon he did ° 
not altend to the caret, and read million, This not 
satisfying the gentleman, and others complaining (at 
it was but a poor lottery where there was a thousand 
blunks to a prize, the clergyman, (no doubt fearing the 
loss of his salary) soon alter delivered a discourse, in . 
which [we presume upon a new caleulation] he stated 
that in his opinion something more than belf of the hn 
Whether this per- 
suaded the gentletuan to coutinee Lis «epport, we bare: 






man race would be finally saved, 


rot asecerluined,. _ Liovily m Observer. 
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Messrs. Editors, —There is, | think, a beautiful moral 
sentiment contained in the following selection, And 
notwithstanding tbe Persion is here represented as wor- 
shipping, [for the want of a more extended light,] THB 
suN, yet the time is advancing, when a greater and far 
more resplendent brightness will iJlumine Persia’s ut- 
most bounds ; when, according to ancient prophecy, 
all nations, which now sit in darkness, will experience 
{he glorious light of the gospel of the Son of God. The 
sclection is from Gay :—I have given it the title of 


Envy and Merit ;—or 
dhe Persian, the Sun, and the Cloud.-LAY PREACHER. 


Fame calls up calumny and spite, 
Thus shadow owes its birth to light. 


As prostrate to the God of day, 
With heart devout a Persian lay ; 
HMis invocation thus began. 


Parent of light, all-seeing Sun, 
Prolific beam, whose rays dispense 
The various gifts of Providence, 
Accept our praise, our daily prayer, 
Smile on our fields and bless the year. 


A cloud, who mock’d his grateful tongue, 
The day with sudden darkness hung, 
With pride and envy swel]’d, aloud 
A voice thus thunder’d from the cloud. 


Weak is this gaudy God of thine, 
Whom | at will forbid to shine ; 
Shall & nor vows nor incense know ? 
Where praise is due, the praise bestow. 


With fervent zeal the Persian mov’d— 
Thus the proud calumny reprov’d. 

it was that God, who claims my prayer, 
Who gave thee birtlf and rais’d thee there : 
When o’er his beams the veil is thrown, 
Thy substance is but plainer shown. 
A passing gale, a puff of wind 
Dispels thy thickest troops combin’d. 


The gale arose; the vapour tost 
(The sport of winds) in air was lost ; 
The glorious orb the day refines. 

Thus Enry breaks, thus MERT shines, 


— 24+ oo 
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Ode to Freedom, 
FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY.—sy 3. rrixzze. 


Freedom hail! celestial goddess, 
Lovely form, divinely bright, 

We present our willing homage, 
And proclaim thee queen of light. 


Hark! the merry peal is eounding, 
lrom the churches’ lofty spire, 
And the rattling cannon’s thunder 
Loudly vibrates through the air. 


Loudly sounds the brazen trumpet, 

Sweetly winds the merry horn, 

Rolis, the drum, in martial chorus, 
| To salute the welcome morn, 


I choirs unite in concert, 
@ their sacred means raise, 


{ 
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While the star bespangl*d banner, 
In proud triumph, sheds its rays. 


To Columibia’s great Protector, 
Universal Lord and king, 

Sons of Freedom, raise your voices, 
And in hymns of glory, sing. 


Fields and vineyards, crown’d with plenty, 
In full verdure, smiling stand, 

Streams of choicest blessiugs, flowing, 
Through our wide domain extend. 


Nodding forests on the mountains, 
With their tall majestic beads— 
Verdant lawns and fruitful vallies, 
And the gay deck’d flow’ry meads ; 


Lowing herds, and flocks, that gambol 
On the mountain’s tow’ring brow, 
Silver streams that, gently winding, 
Intersect the plains below ; 


Warbl’ing songsters of the forest, 
Beasts of prey, that fiercely rove, 
Speak in nature’s voice, expressive 
Praise to him that reigns above. 


Rise up then ye sons of Freedom, 
Gladly chaunt the tuneful lay, 
Hearts and voiees join the concert, 
*Tis Columbia’s natal day. 


Praise to God, our great Defender, 
From our sacred altars rise, 

Free will offerings, holy incense, 
With their fragrance, greet the skies. 


Almighty God! our heav’nly Parent ; 
Still protect our peaceful shore, 
May we still be free and happy 
Till the earth shall be no more. 


Grant to cherish, still thy people 
With fair Freedom’s genial rays, 
Grant us Union, Peace and Plenty, 
And accept a nation’s praise. 





RELIGIOUS INQU:RER. 


The Editors of the ** Religious Inquirer,’ (Hartford, 
Con.) have published their prospectus for the 2d vol- 
ume, in which, afier stating the character and vbjects 





1 of the paper, they say— 


“Its matter is doctrimal, controversial, historical, 
practical, and articles of religious intelligence and mis- 
cellany. How far the work has sustained the charac- 
ter, and promoted the objects originally disclosed, the 
Publishers will not undertake to say. But they must 
be permitted to observe, that if success is any evidence 
of merit, this Publication has not diseppoinied the ex- 
pectation of its friends. It was comm need under no 
auspicious circumstances, Situated in the midst of a 
community which has Jong been regarded as the seat of 
superstition and intolerayce, and where Ca}: tuism and 
orthodoxy exist in their most odious forms, and are sup- 
ported by the most powerful combinations , it Las haa 
to contend with all the opposition originating from pas- 
sion, prejudice, bigotry, interest, ignorance, and a spir- 
it of religious domination and intolerance. It was pre- 
dicted, that it would not live one year; and if the 
authors of these predictions are proved to be * false 
prophets,’ it will vot be from any neglect on their part, 
to do all in their power to bring about the event they 
had foretold. The utmost pains have been taken by 
those whose business it is to administer spiritual food to 
the people, to keep the * Inquirer’ from them, and even 
to prevent its beiug known that there was any such 





| publication in existence. But notwithstanding all these 

obstacles, it has worked its way into extensive circula. 
tion, ond we have reason to believe, with the smiles of 
Providence, has been the instrument of breaking the 
chains, and opening the eyes of many, who were in the 
bondage of superstilion, and groping their Way in dark. 
ness. It commenced with a subscription of only bes 
tween three and four hundred, and we can safely say, 
it has now more than three times that number. Such 
success was never anticipated by the Publishers, 

‘** The work will be edited, as heretofore, by the Rey, 
R. Carriavk, and will be continued on the original 
plan. ‘The past is the best assurance we can give of 
the future, It is evident that an unusual spirit of in. 
quiry exists upon religious subjects ; a number of liber- 
al and useful publications have sprung up within a few 
years past, in different parts of our country ; and their 
circulation must have the most extensive and happy 
effect. 

“Whilst we return our thanks to our Agents, and 
friends abroad, for their kindness and exertions, we in- 
vite them to continue their efforts in obtaining subscrip- 
tions for the Inquirer. 

‘* The liberal patronage which it has received, will 
enable the Publishers to present the Second Volume in 
an entire new dress, which will increase the matter 
equal to two pages, besides improving its appearance. 
The Terms will be the same as the First Volume— 
One Dollar, payable in advance. This increase of 
matter, and consequent increase of expense, would jus- 
tify an addition to the price, more especially as we be 
lieve it is now one of the cheapest publications in the 
country; but as profit forms no part of the ob- 
ject of the Publishers, and as it is hoped that the in- 
creased circulation will compensate for the additional 
expense, they determined to retain the original terms. 

** Those who obtain Ten additional Subscribers, shall 
be enjitled to a copy gratis. All remittances and com- 
unications directed (post paid) to the * Religious In- 
quirer.’ 

The Second Volume will commence about the 10th 
of November next; and those having subscription Pa- 
pers, are requested to return them before that time, as 
it is necessary to know, at the commencement of the 
Volume, the number of the copies that may be wanted. 
Vhose wishing the First Volume, can be supplied. An 
Index will be furnished at the close of each volume. 

‘* HARTFORD, September, 1822.” 


New Meeting House. 


The Corner Stone of the New Universalist Meeting 
House, erecting in BulGnch-street,in this city, was laid, 
with due ceremonies, on Monday afternoon last. The 
services were introduced by an appropriate prayer by Br. 
Jones, of Gloucester; a silver plate was then deposit- 
ed by the President of the Building Committee (the 
Hon. Benzsamin RussELt;) the stone was then laid 
by the Architect, and examined and pronounced to be 
well fitted, by Br. DEAN, after which he addressed the 
ibrone of Grace, in prayer ; which was followed by aa 
Address, by Br. TURNER, of Charlestown. 

‘The ceremony throughout was impressive, and was 
witnessed by « large number of citizens. 

Phe foilowing is the principal inscription on the 
plate deposited under the stone :— 

** He that built and sustains all things is Jehovah.— 
This House, devoted to the worship of Almighty Ged, 
und to the promulgation of his Great Salvation through 
Jesus Christ, the Chief Corner Stone, was commenced 
and this Stone luid October 7th, in the year of our 
Lord, MIDCCCXXIL. of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States the 46th, aud of the Institution of the City of 
Boston the first.” 


ae 


He that is slow to anger, is better then the mighty: 
pand he that ruleth iis spirit, (han he that taketh a city. 








